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The Sects of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees 

The New Testament declares that the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees were sects of 
the Jews. This view is confirmed by 
Josephus and the Mishna. In the Expositor 
for October, 1914, Dr. Eerdmans examines 
the theory put forth by Geiger and Well- 
hausen, who, contrary to the New Testa- 
ment, advanced the theory that the Sad- 
ducees were the Jewish aristocracy and the 
party of the priests, while the Pharisees 
were the democratic scholars and scribes 
supported and respected by the lower 
classes. Eerdmans shows that the testi- 
mony of Josephus is not to be lightly set 
aside, as he was a Pharisee himself and had 
also tried the other sects, Essenes and Sad- 
ducees. The Pharisees believed in uncon- 
ditional predestination and a future life 
with rewards and punishments. This doc- 
trine had been introduced into Jewish theol- 
ogy by the influence of the Persian religion, 
as was also the developed doctrine of the 
angels. The Sadducees rejected all these 
things on the authority of the Thora and 
the prophets and in doing so were on the 
side of orthodoxy. A manuscript published 
by Schechter shows that, for instance in the 
matter of ablutions, the Sadducees were 
stricter than the Pharisees. The Sad- 
ducee sect of Damascus was very rigid in 
keeping the Sabbath, no man being allowed 
to carry anything from the house to the 
outside or from the outside into the house. 
The Sadducees expected a messianic king- 
dom as prophesied by the Old Testament 
prophets. The Pharisees believed in a resur- 
rection of the righteous at the coming of the 
Messiah. The origin of both sects was of 
eschatological character. The Sadducees 
solved the problem on orthodox lines, the 
Pharisees admitted new opinions borrowed 
from the Persians and others. The Phari- 



sees were less separated from the popular 
belief than their name (meaning literally 
"the initiated") seems to suggest. They 
were not, however, very numerous. 

The Roman Liturgy 

In the Constructive Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1014, Dr. Morin studies "The 
Spirit and the Future of Catholic Liturgy." 
The church claims to be mediatrix appointed 
by God between heaven and earth and her 
liturgy embodies this conception. The 
liturgies of other communions, for instance 
the Anglican church, differ from it only by 
what they have less than it. Roman 
Catholic liturgy never ceases to modify and 
develop itself, although it is most conserva- 
tive, while the ritual of the orthodox church 
has remained fixed in its immobility. 
Catholic worship is characterized also by 
a love of eternal solemnity in striking con- 
trast with the intentional simplicity of the 
Christian sects born since the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Morin thinks that a large 
part of the liturgical services ought to be in 
the vernacular, since Latin becomes more 
and more an unknown language, even for 
the educated. A prayer-book giving the 
translation of the offices side by side with 
the Latin text is only a makeshift. 

The Name of Isaiah's First Son 

In the last number of the Zeitschrift fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Dr. J. M. 
P. Smith writes on " Shear- Jashub." This 
name, given by Isaiah to one of his children, 
means "a remnant shall return." What 
the prophet would have meant by this is 
not quite clear. On the one hand, we know 
that in the time of Isaiah the notion of 
a "remnant" was current in prophetic 
theology. We know also that the Assyrian 
kings resorted to the policy of deporting 
the conquered tribes in order to break the 
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spirit of rebellion among their subjects. 
Amos had clearly proclaimed that Israel, 
among other nations, would be treated in 
like manner, so that a mere handful would 
be left. But on the other hand, no prede- 
cessor of Isaiah, as far as we know, had 
preached the return from the Exile, and 
Isaiah himself does not teach anywhere else 
that there will be such a return. Some com- 
mentators have for this reason translated 
these words, Shear Jashub, "a remnant 
shall repent," but such a translation of the 
verb "shub" is scarcely correct. It would 
be better to read the text "Shear Jesheb," 
a very slight emendation of the text; the 
meaning of the name of Isaiah's son would 
then be, "a remnant shall abide." That 
such was the teaching of Isaiah at that 
time is well known, he proclaimed clearly 
that Zion would remain inviolable, although 
Judah would be sorely chastised. The 
name of his son was an object-lesson show- 
ing his faith in the justice and the faithful- 
ness of the God of Israel. 

The Incarnation 

Dr. A. C. Headlam writes on "Nature 
Miracles and the Virgin Birth" in the 
Church Quarterly Review for October, 1914. 
The dogma of the Virgin Birth is scarcely 
suitable for controversial treatment: it is 
a devotional rather than a theological truth. 
The creeds are documents written long ago 
and are therefore first of all historical docu- 
ments, summing up in the language of their 
time the essential points of Christianity. 
A doctrine such as that of the Virgin Birth 
is, however, clearly taught in the Bible and 
it was certainly a part of the teaching of the 
Christian church from the beginning. Dr. 
Headlam thinks that it will remain an essen- 
tial Christian doctrine: it is not easier 
ultimately to believe in a mutilated Chris- 
tianity than in the creeds of the primitive 
church and in its Holy Scriptures. The 
birth of Christ was not unnatural, but super- 
natural. It is true that to a great extent 



the Gospels use a symbolical language, but 
it is clear from the gospel narrative that 
during his lifetime Jesus Christ was known 
not to be the son of Joseph. Take for in- 
stance the genealogy of Jesus given in the 
Gospel of Matthew. The names of Rahab, 
Tamar, and Bath-sheba show that even at 
the first period in the existence of the church 
there were Jewish slanders against the 
mother of Jesus. Mary's character, claims 
the author of this genealogy, is not irregular; 
if, on the Jewish level and from the Jewish 
point of view, women of irregular life played 
an honored r61e in the history of the lineage 
and the family of David, how much less 
would Jewish objections to the lineage of 
Jesus be justified. We are not concerned 
now with the argument per se, but with the 
testimony it gives to early problems bearing 
on the Incarnation. 

The Book of Esther 

Many a good Christian would be all the 
happier if the Book of Esther was not in the 
Bible. In the Interpreter for October, 1914, 
however, Mr. A. G. Jayne, writing on "The 
Book of Esther," shows how we may draw 
some inspirations from it in spite of all its 
imperfections. It is a very charming 
narrative. Children are fond of it for that 
reason, just as they like some expurgated 
stories taken from the Arabian Nights. It 
is also a truly dramatic tale. But more than 
that, it sheds abundant light on the spirit 
of the Jewish nation; it gives us a back- 
ground to the rejection of the Messiah, whose 
kingdom was not of this world; it shows 
off the sublime heights of spirituality of the 
Psalms, as many of them belong to the same 
period. We must learn to think of the 
Bible as a great living organism in which 
each part has its place. 

The Nonconformist Ideal 

Nonconformity, like Protestantism, is 
a misleading name. Principal Garvis writes 
on "Nonconformity: Its Ideals and His- 
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tory" in the Constructive Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1014, and shows the positive ele- 
ment in British Nonconformity. Dr. Dale 
stands out as the man who knew and 
preached what Nonconformity in its essence 
stands for; that is to say, the idea that the 
church is to be wholly made of men and 
women in whom Christ lives, the inward 
life producing the outward body. The 
great difference between the spirit of Con- 
formity and the spirit of Nonconformity 
is that Conformity assumes that there 
ought to be uniformity in the outward 
organization corresponding to the unity of 
the inward spirit; Nonconformity maintains 
that there may be variety and variation. 
History teaches that uniformity is impos- 
sible and it is not even desirable. By 
mutual respect, affection, and service, the 
different communions will best realize the 
common life in God. 

Wagner and Religion 

In the Methodist Review for August, 
1014, Professor C. G. Shaw writes on "Re- 
ligion and Irreligion in Wagner's Opera." 
Wagner had a profound interest in modern 
problems, including religion. Like many 
post-Hegelians, he was not averse to enter- 
ing the theological arena although he was 
not always in the same religious mood, as 
we should expect in the nature of the case. 
Wagner was always religious: in all his 
operas he clings to the idea of vicarious 
salvation. Elizabeth saves Tannhauser; 
Siegfried, Wotan; Brunhilde, Siegfried. 
Although on the whole his conception of 
vicarious sacrifice was as Buddhistic as 
Christian, he was true to the individual and 
his inner life. 

Constructive Reconstruction in 
Theology 

That we do not want a merely negative 
reconstruction in theology, which builds a 
newer and lesser structure out of what re- 
mains after the old theology has been re- 



duced to a minimum, is the contention of 
Professor D. C. Macintosh, of Yale, in the 
American Journal of Theology for October. 
Mere negation, he says, has been the great 
reason for the non-evangelistic character of 
most religious liberalism and theological re- 
construction hitherto. The old Christianity 
was positive and vital. We must conserve 
for our new age the vital essence of Chris- 
tian supernaturalism, evangelicalism, and 
orthodoxy. 

As to supernaturalism : The neo-vitalists 
are enabling us to see, more clearly than 
before, that the phenomena of physical life 
are not to be explained, without remainder, 
in terms of chemical and mechanical law. 
The spiritual life of man is not reducible, 
without remainder, to psychological law. 
This is the avenue of approach between God 
and man. On this view, the only miracles 
that we know anything about are the works 
of God within the life of the human spirit. 
This may be described as a new Christian 
supernaturalism. 

As to evangelicalism: The sinner is to 
come, just as he is, to the gracious God who 
came so fully into the life of Jesus Christ. 
And, coming thus in repentance and trust, 
the sinner will be reconciled with God. The 
creative activity of God in the spiritual life 
of man is made most readily accessible 
through the Christlike religious readjust- 
ment of the soul in response to the evangelic 
appeal. Thus the sinner will be progres- 
sively saved from the consequences of sin — 
not magically, but in a way that is rationally 
intelligible — by the indwelling power of God. 
Salvation is primarily moral deliverance 
through religious dependence. It is the 
moral union of man with God, eventuating 
in the moral union of man with man. 

As to orthodoxy: One of the few Chris- 
tian projects of more importance than 
church union is the development of a scien- 
tifically rational theology, both for the good 
of those already Christian, and for the con- 
version of the non-Christian nations. For 
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the sake of freedom to pursue this greater 
good, we should give the movement for 
union of the churches our cordial, but not 
uncritical, support. 

Coming Opportunity of German 
Poetry 

Why poetry has been repressed as a 
moral factor in German life and how a new 
opportunity may soon open for it are two 
questions considered in the October Hibbert 
Journal by Rev. T. W. Rolleston, of Hamp- 
stead. He shows that the literary class in 
Germany is out of touch with the dominant 
sentiment of the nation, except in so far as 
that class is buckled into a state-harness. 
Germany is coerced by the physical power 
of aristocracy and special privilege. Its 
opinions and ideals are, perforce, those of 
the ruling, Bismarckian class. If the liter- 
ary man cares to make terms with this 
dominant class, well and good. But he has 
bartered his soul, and cannot possibly exert 
any distinctive influence apart from the 
aims and purposes of the aristocracy. 

This fact was strikingly illustrated re- 
cently when Hauptmann, as the foremost 
German dramatist, was commissioned to 
write a Festspiel, or commemorating drama, 
for the celebration of the centenary of the 
battle of Leipzig. He did so. The play was 
performed at Breslau in Hauptmann's native 
Silesia; but it proved in its treatment of his- 
toric events so little consonant with official 



ideas that at the instance of the Crown 
Prince it was taken off the boards. 

The German poet has never bowed his 
knee to the bureaucratic Baal. He cher- 
ishes a conception of Germany somewhat 
different from that of Treitschke, the poet 
of the present era, who wanted to see his 
country a mere "expansion of Prussia." 
His weakness is that his conception is not 
as yet definite and forceful like Treitschke's. 
It expresses itself rather in the form of a rest- 
less dissatisfaction with the existing scheme 
of things than in any vision whereby it 
might be "remolded nearer to the heart's de- 
sire." But that will come. When the vast 
tidal wave of Prussian ambition which has 
flung itself on Europe has retired, it will be 
for German literature to find the place and 
power now denied it, and to remake the 
German nation. For this task it will find in 
the heart of the nation, in traditional habits 
of thought and life, material of the very fin- 
est quality — how fine no one can know who 
has not lived long among the German people, 
learned to know them from the noble to the 
peasant, read their literature, and studied 
their history. The day of the true Germany 
will surely come. The war of 1870 made a 
new and a nobler France. The war of today 
will do as much for Germany. And then it 
may be hoped that many a voice now 
drowned in the clangor of "Deutschland 
iiber Alles " will gain a hearing for a humbler 
yet loftier strain. 



